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irS ALWAYS 
ZOO TIME FOR 
DR MORRIS 


By Peter London 

For as long as he can remember, Dn Desmond Morris has 
been interested in animals—all animals. Even as a boy he 
had no doubts that he would take up a career that would keep 
him in daily touch with the animal kingdom. Today he lives 
and works surrounded by the biggest collection of animals in 
the world; moreover his various zoo programmes on television 
have gained him nation-wide renown. 

'T'he career of Desmond Morris bined with the London Zoo to 
^ as a zoologist began when he form a film and television unit to 
was a boy at boarding school and make nature programmes. Young 
started going out into the garden Dr. Morris was put in charge, and 
at night with an electric torch to a brilliant series resulted, 
study the habits of toads for an One early success among the 
essay in the school magazine. animal stars discovered by Des- 
“Not unnaturally, my school- -mond Morris was^ Congo, ' the 
master was decidedly suspicious painting chimpanzee who became 
of iny night jaunts, until I ex- a national character. Another was 
plained them,” says Dr. Morris, the Granada-Zoo film called Table 
“After that he was most helpful Manners, which showed the 
and sympathetic. My piece in the various ways in which wild 
school mag. was my very first creatures prepare and eat their 
printed effort on animals.” food ; it won a first prize at the 

At school he studied zoology, famous Venice Film Festival, 
biology, and natural history. Then Dr. Morris has now reached the 
he went up to Birmingham Uni- stage of ceasing to count the 
versity to work for his degree number of times he has appeared 
in Zoology and then to Oxford on the home screen. His .first 
for more research and a Doctorate, series, Granada’s Zoo Time, has 
Six years ago Granada TV com- passed its 200th edition. Soon he 



Dr. Desmond Morris and his wife at the London Zoo 



Space suit and 
space station 

An American engineer’s design 
for a suitable outfit for an ex¬ 
plorer on the Moon. On the right 
is a model of a three-man space- 
station built by Convair at San 
Diego, California. (The four-legged 
platform is only a support, and 
the balconies are for use by 
workers during construction.) Work 
is going on to solve the various 
problems of keeping men alive 
inside such a station while it is in 
orbit round Earth. 



TV lessons from the sky 


starts the second half of the A to 
Zoo series in which he is taking 
over from Harry Watt as the com¬ 
mentator. ‘ Meanwhile, the Ani¬ 
mal Story series is being "repeated 
with great success in a late night 
spot for adults. 

Following his triumph with the 
TV programme. Dr. Morris was 
appointed Curator of Mammals 
at the London Zoo. “I’m sur¬ 
rounded by the biggest and most 
interesting collection of animals in 
the world and I can still hardly 
believe it’s true,” he told me. 

You may take the word “sur¬ 
rounded ” literally. Dr. Morris 
lives with his wife, Ramona, in a 
flat a few yards from the Zoo 
gates. Mrs. Morris is an animal 
enthusiast, too. She works as a 
scriptwriter for the Granada TV 
unit, which has its own office and 
studios in the Zoo. 

One eye on the cage 

Dr. Morris’ own room at the 
Zoo is very crowded, for it con¬ 
tains a big cage which enables 
him to keep a watch on his 
animal experiments while tele¬ 
phoning and dictating. 

Although fond of all animals, 
he has had his special favourites 
from time to time. At Oxford it 
was the bullhead, a little fish with 
an enormous head; at the Granada 
TV unit it was the chimpanzees; 
among birds, the Zebra finch 
took his attention for a time; and 
now it is the acouchi, which he 
describes as “a guinea pig on stilts.” 
There are five at the Zoo and only 
ten in captivity in all Europe. 

In his office observation cage 
Dr. Morris is conducting a big ex¬ 
periment to discover how the 
acouchi remembers where it has 
hidden its food. The floor of the 
cage ’ is covered with numbered 
trays in which 100 nuts a day are 
placed in sand. Dr. Morris 
watches what the odd little 
Continued on pagre 2 


An airliner is providing lessons 
for many hundreds of small 
schools in the U.S. Middle West. 
It is a DC-6 that has been con¬ 
verted into a flying TV station to 
transmit filmed courses in mathe¬ 
matics, languages, science, and art. 
The television set in schools can 
be specially adapted to receive 
these filmed lessons from the sky. 

Use of an aircraft as a trans¬ 
mitting station enormously in¬ 
creases the area over which TV 
lessons can be received. Television 
signals travel only in a straight 
line, so the curvature of the earth 
normally restricts their effective 
distance to about 50 miles from 
the transmitter. 

In the air the DC-6 looks like 


Cars in the 
wind 

A wind tunnel has been built by 
Ford’s—to test cars! It is used 
to measure a car’s reaction in high 
winds, forces which can cause it 
to lift, pitch, and roll, in much 
the same way as an aircraft is 
affected. 

Among other things, the wind 
tunnel . has shown how airflow 
through a radiator or even through 
a minor variation^ in shape can 
alter a caT's performance. Open¬ 
ing a small window, for example, 
can cause the drag of a car to 
increase by two per cent at 
70 m.p.h. 

Cars arc not only tested like 
aircraft nowadays; they are even 
beginning to look like them. The 
latest Chrysler model has a gas- 
turbine engine, and a tailplane 
across the rear of the body, which 
divides in the centre to form an 
air brake. 
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any other aircraft of this type 
except for a 24-foot aerial project¬ 
ing from its • nose. This is 
retracted for landings and take¬ 
offs. To reduce delays caused by 
mechanical failure in the aircraft, 
a second DC-6 always stands by. 

One quarter of all U.S. schools 
are run by a single teacher so the 
benefits of this new scheme are 
enormous. To finance the project 
has so far cost more than 
£2,000,000, more than^ half of 
which has been contributed by the 
Ford Foundations. 

If the experiment proves success ¬ 
ful other “flying classrooms” will 
take to the air to provide courses 
for schools right across the United 
States. 



This keen student of the 
North American Indian way 
of life is John King of Burgess 
Hill, Sussex. Dressed as a 
Sioux brave, he is working 
on a headdress of eagle's 
feathers such as he makes for 
local theatricals. 
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Man Who Holds the 
Nation’s Purse 

Budget Day^ 17th Aprils is drawing near* Next Monday^ in 
the House of Commons^ Mr* Selwyn Lloyd will state his proposals 
for balancing Britain's accounts. As Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
Mr. Lloyd has his hand on the Nation^s purse-strings. It is a 
highly important office^ and an important stage in the holder^s 
career^ here briefly outlined by our Political Correspondent. 


John Selwyn Brooke Lloyd is 
a quiet, reserved man of 56, 
son of a doctor in Liverpool, 
where he was born on 28th July, 
1904. From Fettes College, Edin¬ 
burgh, he went on to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and became 
Presfdent of the Union, the under¬ 
graduates’ “parliament.” 

In 1930 he was called to the 
Bar and had soon set up as one 
of Liverpool’s leading barristers. 
Like many M.P.s, past and 
present, he entered politics through 
municipal work, becoming chair¬ 
man of the Hoylake Urban Coun¬ 
cil at the age of 32. 

When .the War broke out Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd was 35 and a 
Second Lieutenant. But by the 
end of it he had risen to be a 
Brigadier and was on the Head¬ 
quarters Staff of the Second 
Army. When peace came he 
fought the Wirral division of 
Cheshire as a Conservative and 
was elected. In the Commons he 
showed unusual promise as a 
back-bencher. In 1947, he became 
a King’s Counsel. 

Earning respect 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd had to wait 
only six years for office. He was, 
in fact, the first back-bencher to be 
given a post when Sir Winston 
Churchill formed his peacetime 
Government after defeating Labour 
in 1951. He became Minister of 
State at the Foreign Office, and 
represented Britain at the United 
Nations, soon earning respect for 
the calm and shrewd common- 
sense with which he answered the 
dazzling attacks of one of Russia’s 
best legal brains, Mr. Vishinsky. 

In lSi55, 'when Sir Anthony Eden 
succeeded Sir Winston Churchill as 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd, having 
in rapid succession been Minister 
of Supply and Minister of De¬ 
fence, took over as Foreign Secre¬ 



Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Chancellor - 
of the Exchequer 


tary. At the Foreign Office his 
great test came with the Suez 
campaign of 1956. Ignoring any 
possible effect on his own career, 
he loyally supported his leader 
through the stormy period which 
followed. 

When Sir Anthony resigned 
through ill-health and Mr. Mac¬ 
millan succeeded him, in January, 
1957, many people thought Mr. 
Lloyd would resign. But with the 
new Premier’s encouragement he' 
stayed on as Foreign Secretary 
and led the British delegation to 
the Four-Power Geneva confer¬ 
ence on the future of Germany 
and Berlin. 

No conclusion was reached 
there during the Summer months 
of 1959. But Mr. Lloyd impressed 
his French, American, and Russian 
colleagues by his patient attempts 
to bring both sides closer to agree¬ 
ment. 

Selwyn .Lloyd’s rise has been 
swift; and now he holds an office 
which has so _ often proved a 
stepping-stone to the Premiership. 



Promising lad on 
the railway 

Both lines blocked, also two 
London-bound trains held up, and 
a long delay inevitable for all the 
passengers—that was the situation 
facing Mr. Don Ball,, the station- 
master of Roydon, Essex, 

Thinking of passengers with im¬ 
portant engagements, Mr. Ball 
sent his 15-year-old clerk, Barry 
Pavelin, along the trains to collect 
any messages they \vere anxious to 
send. Barry rose to the occasion 
and collected over 30 messages, 
scribbled on the backs of en¬ 
velopes and so on. 

Soon the Roydon Station, tele¬ 
phone was busy. One message 
was from a magistrate due in 
court that morning, another was 
from a Harley Street specialist, 
and a third from a passenger who 
had an appointment with none 
other than Sir Brian Robertson— 
Chairman of the British Transport 
Commission! 

“A bright lad,” is the Roydon 
stationmaster’s opinion of Barry. 
And so say all the people who 
gave him their messages to send. 


THERE USED TO 
BE A TAX ON 
WINDOWS 

With Budget Day close at hand 
many people are wondering what 
new taxes are in store. In the 
meantime it is interesting to recall 
some of the curious forms of 
taxation imposed on our ancestors. 

Cromwell was responsible for 
what was known as the “ plum 
pudding” tax, a levy, on currants 
and raisins. Then, from 1663 to 
1669, there was a 2s. tax on fire¬ 
places—the chimney tax. 

Towards the end of the 18th 
century, when Britain faced great 
financial difficulties, William Pitt 
tried various methods for increas¬ 
ing revenue. He taxed gloves, and 
people promptly adopted mittens; 
he taxed windows, and house¬ 
holders promptly bricked them up. 
He put a levy of 5s. a year on 
clocks, and another on servants— 
2s. 6d. each for the first two, and 
lOs. each for three or more. 

Altogether it can be reckoned 
that, whatever taxes the Chan¬ 
cellor proposes to introduce next 
week, he will have found it diffi¬ 
cult to think of something that 
has not been tried before.. 


IT’S ALWAYS 
ZOO TIME 

Continued 'from pag:e 1 
creature does with them, and puts 
the results on a .wall chart. 

The-‘Morrises no longer keep 
pets at home, biit they, often stroll 
round the Zoo in their spare time. 
Their progress is' delayed, how¬ 
ever, by TV fans who stop them- 
for autographs. . 

At home Dr. Morris likes paint¬ 
ing. “And of course I find my¬ 
self painting animals, somehow; 
but not real animals—fantastic 
ones unknown to man.” 

He also likes beat music, jazz, 
watching wrestling on TV—and 
the luxury of shaving in bed with 
his own home-made contraption 
of mirrors, lamps, and razors. 


The ChikWn’s Newspaper, 15th April, 1961 

NEWS FkOM 
EVEkYWHEKE 


. Fifty Swedish boys and girls 
recently enjoyed a five-day holiday 
in Britain as guests of the coking 
and gas industries. They were 
winners is an essay competition 
arranged' to promote sales of 
British and Continental coke in* 
Sweden. 

Fishing fleets are finding herrings 
hard to locate in the North Sea 
nowadays. So the coastal nations, 
Britain, Denmark, Holland and 
West Germany are organising a 
survey to find out why. 

3,000-MILE TAXI-RIDE 

A London taxi driver, Mr. 
Bert Burns, is on a goodwill tour 
of Canada for the British Travel 
and Holidays Association. He will 
drive his taxi over 3,^0 miles, in¬ 
viting Canadians in 17 cities to 
come to Britain this year, 

A fine dry Summer is predicted 
by Professor Bauer, the'German 
meteorologist who forecast last 
year’s wet Summer as well as the 
wonderful one of 1959. 

India has chosen the peacock 
as its national bird. 

Flying her own plane, a 16- 
year-old-girl was running out of 
petrol over Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Her SOS was answered by a 
passing airliner, which guided her 
to a safe landing. 


New look for the 
old cross 



Chichester’s ancient City 
Cross is being restored and 
sculptor Kenneth Child is 
here seen at work on one of 
the new pinnacles. 


THEY SAY ... 

Jn about ten years’ time we shall 
have to queue for a ticket to 
allow us on the beach, and in 20 
years there will be standing room 
only in the sea. 

Mr. G. S. de Freitasj on the 

need to spread annual holidays. 


Exciting Adventures—all in pictures 


SCHOOLGIRLS’ 

PICTURE LIBRARY 



THE SILENT THREE FIGHT BACK 


There's a sensation at Island School when a secret 
society investigates the mystery of ancient Wreckers* 
Beacon 1 You'll thrill to this latest hdventure of 
The Silent Three. 

other new titles you’re sure to enjoy ... 

No. 118 JUDY—FLYING NURSE® No. 119 RIDDLE OF MELHAM CASTLE 

ALL OUT NOW PRICE 1^ EACH 
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4,000 MEN AT 
WORK ON A 
LINER 

Nearly 4,000 workmen at Bel¬ 
fast are busy on the last stages 
of fitting out the Canberra, the 
45,000-ton P. & O, Orient liner 
launched a year ago. 

During the past 12 months the 
streamlined bridge and an extra 
deck have been constructed, 
hundreds of miles of piping and 
electric wiring installed, and 
hundreds of cabins fitted out. 
Now the public rooms are nearing 
completion, and it is hoped the 
liner will be ready to sail to 
Southampton at the end of this 
month. 

She is to go into dry dock for 
about two weeks before her trials 
on the Clyde in May, and is due 
to sail from Southampton on her 
maiden voyage to Australia and 
on to Canada on 2nd June 

Money prizes for 
GN readers 

Congratulations to these boys and 
girls who each w'on prizes of £l in 
CN competition No. 8 : . Janet 
Bagguley, Long Eaton ; April 

Hinchliffe, Stockport ; David Pope^ 
Cupar ; John Thomas, Farnborough : 
and David Williams, Wilmsiow. 

These ten runners-up won 10s. 
each for the next neatest correct 
entries : Hilary Cooper. Coventry ; 
Margaret Cottrell, Derby ; Hilary 

Davis, Colchester ; Richard Forth, 
Henlow ; Valeric Guyatt, Salisbury ; 
Richard Hastings, Enfield ; Rita 

Kennard, Rugby ; Jane Lomax, 

Glastonbury ; Ruth Nichol, Addle- 
stone ; and Susan Taylor, Walsall. 

The flags Mere : I—Czechoslovakia; 
2—India ; 3—Greece ; 4—New 

Zealand ; 5—Israel ; 6—Austria ; 
7—Portugal ; 8—Liberia. 


Dancers on 
the wall 



Veronica Marsh, spare-time 
artist of West Norwood, 
London, has decided to give 
a Spanish look to her bed¬ 
room walls. She is seen here 
with the centre-piece, a lively 
pair of dancers^ 


BRITAIN IV1AKIN6 
mONEV FOR GREECE 

The Royal Mint is making 20 
million 20-drachma silver pieces 
for Greece; it is the first time 
since the war that Britain has 
made money for that country. 

A great deal of work is done at 
the Mint for overseas countries. 
Last year it produced more than 
7G0 million coins for Common¬ 
wealth and certain foreign 
countries. 

Work is now in hand on a very 
big order from Nigeria—for 1,000 
million coins during the next four 
years. 


Busy week for the National Youth Orchestra 


This week is a busy one for the 
National Youth Orchestra. They 
will be playing a big programme 
of. works by Schubert, Mozart, 
Elgar, and Smetana at the Royal 
Festival Hall on Wednesday even¬ 
ing and again (minus Elgar) in 
Westminster Abbey on Thursday. 

The Queen Mother, their patron, 
will attend the Festival Hall con¬ 
cert, which is in aid of King 


George’s Jubilee Trust. Sir Mal¬ 
colm Sargent will conduct on 
both occasions. The Festival Hall 
performance is being recorded and 
will be televised on BBC Junior 
TV on Sunday. 

The Youth Orchestra’s next big 
excitement will be a visit to 
Moscow and Leningrad, Helsinki, 
and Stockholm, planned for 
September. 


All ready for their part 



These three girls, chosen as attendants for this year’s May Queen 
of London, face a busy programme of pageants and ceremonies. 
They represent, from left to right. My Ladyette, Will Scarlett 
fRobln Hood’s henchman), and Bo-Peep. 


Advertiser's Announcement 3 



In th/s lively series, we see just some of the ways in which 
Mr. Therm helps us alL 


R. THERM is very active in the modern 
hospital. For he not only helps us to 
enjoy our lives, thanks to his labour 
saving gas appliances and many other different 
ways, he also helps us to enjoy healthier lives. 


The basis of all his wonderful work in this 
.direction is the lump of coal. At the gas works, 
when the gas that comes to your home is extracted, 
many by-products remain. 

It is from these that we get a whole host of 
wonder drugs that do so much in the fight against 
disease. 


These days, we take our health for granted. 
But years ago. even the simplest operation was 
fraught with danger to the patient because wounds 
became infected. Surgery was very risky. 

Then Lord Lister, following Pasteur’s discovery 
that wounds went bad because of microbes, 
reasoned that you could check these microbes by 
means of antiseptics. 

The antiseptic he chose was carbolic acid—which 
of course, comes from coal tar, a by-product of gas 
making. 

Since then, mankind has benefited from medicine 
and drugs derived from coal tar. The sulphanilamide 
drugs were responsible for saving thousands of 
soldiers’ lives during the last war. Mepacrine was 
another drug which brought an inestimable boon 
to man by checking deadly malaria. 

To-day, many of the drugs that keep us fit, and 
the drugs that bring us back to health come from 
Mr. Therm, But there are many other ways, of 
course, in which he helps us to enjoy healthy lives. 
The provision of constant hot water is a tremendous 
asset in ensuring cleanliness, a great enemy of 
disease. Gas refrigeration helps to keep food safe, 
and gas cooking makes sure it is cooked in the right 
way. 

And we mustn’t forget, too, Mr. Therm’s work 
in providing background services in hospitals and 
clinics : diet kitchens, and ward kitchens, heating, 
sterilisation, very often all these use speedy, 
efficient gas—the fuel of to-day and to-morrow. 



DON’T FORGET THE SUPER COMPETITION! 






-N'/? 


Issued by the Cos Council, 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO 

Each of these four panels represents the 
name of something mentioned in the story 
above. To discover what they are you 
simply “ read ” the pictures and letters 
together. 

List your answers neatly on a postcard, 
add your full nam^, age and address, then 
post it to : 

Going Places with Mr. Therm No. 7, 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens 
for the three neatest correct entries 
(with writing accolading to age taken into 
consideration) received by Friday, 2lst April. 

MORE GOING PLACES WINNERS ! 

The winners of our Going Places Com¬ 
petition No. 2 are Catherine Edwards of 
Carshalton, Susan Preedy of Northampton 
and Anthony Finch of Nottingham. 
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Tha Ch’Mren's Newsftaper, ISth Apr if, 1961 


The BKtish General who THE YOUNG SCIENTIST GIVES UP 
never loot a battle SCIENCE 



^HERE comes a time when a 
fellow must decide where his 
future lies, and that time has 
arrived for 14-year-old Jeremy; 
Purser. ' ^ 

Although. Jeremy is seen every, 
Thursday with Gordon Luck in , 
Granada’s science programme, , 
Wizard, he has decided to cut 
science from his school curricu¬ 
lum, 

“I’m not really good at it,” he 
said. “It’s only my fair general 
knowledge that gets me through;” ; 


Wellington at Waterloo 



y^ooK out for excitement next 
Tuesday when Lt.-Gen. Sir 
Brian Horrocks concerns himself 
with the Duke of Wellington in 
his Great Captains series on BBC 
television, 

“Waterloo is Sir Brian’s favour¬ 
ite battle,” said Producer Therese 
Denny, in telling me about pre¬ 
parations for this exciting 
programme. “ Last year Sir Brian 
went over the Waterloo battlefield 
section by section. Before that, 
he traced his way through Spain, 
following all Wellington’s battles 
in the Peninsular War. And we 
went together to inspect the fine 
Waterloo relief map model in the 

ALL ABOUT 
ELEPHANTS 

Qan elephants help their tummies 
rumbling? If you listened to 
a BBC Home Service discussion at 
9.30 p.m. on 17th March you 
already know. 

But David Davies, of Home 
Service children’s programmes, 
guesses that most young people 
missed this gem of a broadcast, 
so it is being repeated at 5 p.m. 
next Saturday. 

The talk is between Richard 
Carrington, author of “Elephants,” 
and two former game wardens. 

. They . answer questions on 
whether elephants ever forget, on 
their swimming capabilities, and 
their general “I. Q.” 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES 

We can help you to enjoy yovir leisure 
hours. A scientific hobby is absorbingly 
interesting, and being educational, can 
help you with your future career. Take 
your choice: 

CHEMISTRY 

We supply apparatus and chemicals for 
the young scientist. Send 4d, in stamps 
for lists showing sets of parts, etc. 

BIOLOGY 

We have a student’s microscope at 
£5.10.0. Send 3d. stamp for leaflet. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work 
with. Loudspeaker radios need small 
batteries only. Our notes show how 
such receivers can be made simply and 
cheaply using transistors. Mains or 
large batteries are not required so you 
can use transistors with absolute safety. 
A 4J or 6 volt flashlamp battery Is the 
only power required and this will last 
many weeks. Send 8d. in stamps for 
our notes. 

We are always pleased to advise parents 
considering Birthday presents, etc. 
Please write in good time. 

MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 
8 and 10 GRANVILLE STREET 
SHEFFIELD 2 
, TeL 2746? 


United Services Museum in White¬ 
hall, London.” 

A w'orking model of that classic 
first and last encounter between 
Wellington and Napoleon has 
been built in the TV studios by 
the special effects department, and 
there will be animated maps by 
Alfred Wurmser. 

The programme covers Welling¬ 
ton’s career from his early vic¬ 
tories (as Sir Arthur Wellesley) at 
Assaye and Argaum in India, to 
that historic meeting with his ally. 
Field Marshal Bliicher after the 
victory at Waterloo, the crowning 
triumph of a general who never 
lost a battle. 


-Jeremy is more interested in the 
law, and with this in mind he is 
now concentrating mainly on his 
favourite subjects: English, Latin, 
and History. 

He has been appearing in It’s 
Wizard since it began last year 
and hopes to carry on until his 
G.C.E. studies make it impossible. 
As it is, he has to take his school 
books with him for odd moments 
of study while he is at the tele¬ 
vision studio. 

“I don’t want to become an 
actor,” declared Jeremy, whose 
only public appearance before be¬ 
coming Junior Criss Cross Quiz 



The prisoners prepare to take The Long Way Home 


escape story with a differ¬ 
ence ” is how ‘ author-pro¬ 
ducer Shaun Sutton described 
The Long Way Home, the seven- 
part thriller serial which begins a 
repeat showing on BBC Junior 
TV this Wednesday. 

Originally televised a year ago, 
it. deals with prisoner-of-war 
escapes which the German 
Gestapo allowed. Just why they 
allowed them is revealed in a 
drama which keeps up the sus¬ 
pense from the time of the get¬ 
away from a prison camp in 
France through a series of adven¬ 


tures on the journey to the 
frontiers. 

The tale is set in 1943, when 
the French Resistance Movement 
was very strong. Patrick Cargill 
plays the Gestapo chief, with John 
Welsh as camp commandant and 
Arnold Bell as the adjutant. 

The four escapers are Nigel 
Arkwright as Captain Gill, Barry 
Letts as Lieut. Anson, R.N.V.R., 
Neil Wilson as Gunner Parkes, 
R.N., and James Sharkey as Cap¬ 
tain Miller. 

In the first episode we see the 
preparations for the escape. 



Jjeremy Purser with his sister NIchola and two of their pets 


The prisoners who were 
aliowed to escape 


champion was in a Scout gang 
show. 

He lives with his parents, his 
lO-year-old sister Nichola, the dog 
“ Sonny,” and the guinea pig 
“ Pig,” in a Cheshire house 40 
miles from the Manchester studios 
to which his mother drives him. 

SOY SCOUTS 
HELP AT THE 
CRASH 

Producer Alan Sleath has been 
telling me that Hampshire 
Boy Scouts played a very helpful 
part in the filming of sequences 
for the BBC’s drama-documentary. 
After The Crash, which will be 
screened from 8 to 9 p.m. this 
Thursday (13th April). “We were 
filming at a Hampshire airfield 
night and day for two weeks,” 
said Alan. “The boys did their 
stuff splendidly.” 

They and other local residents 
were engage;d on a technical 
“detective story,” in which it was 
of prime importance to discover 
missing parts from an aircraft that 
is supposed to have crashed. 

Wilfred Greatorex, the author,, 
shows in the documentary how 
Ministry of Civil Aviation in¬ 
spectors set about the task of 
finding whether the accident was 
caused by human error at the con¬ 
trols,, or by a fault in the plane. 


What is he like at home? “He 
reads everything he can lay his 
hands on,” said his mother. “He 
plays the gramophone, makes 
model boats, collects stamps, and 
spends- hours practising, the 
clarinet. And he is a keen Boy 
Scout when he can find the time.” 

Welsh village 
that needs 
no aerials 

pucKED away in the folds of a 
Welsh valley near Newport is 
the new satellite town of Cwmbran 
—out of reach of TV you might 
. think, looking at it on a relief 
map. The surrounding hills seem 
a perfect “ blanket ” to picture- 
signals from both BBC and ITV. 

But Cwmbran viewers will now 
be able to have their programmes 
after all. Difficulties have just 
been overcome by E.M.I. Elec¬ 
tronics, who have installed a 100- 
foot mast on one of the hills. It 
has five separate aerial arrays to 
pick up BBC and Independent 
TV, as well as Home, Light, and 
Third. The signals are “piped” 
down to Cwmbran and anybody 
with a receiver can pick and 
choose. 

. They do not need house aerials, 
either, so Cwmbran roofs are a 
forest of unadorned chimney-pots. 


IVBike Mercury is a very 
expensive puppet 


\Yatching the Super car puppet 
series on ATV on Saturdays, 
you may have wondered how the 
lips of Mike Mercury, Dr. Beaker, 
Jimmy, and the- other characters 
move exactly in time with the 
speech. I discovered the secret 
during a visit the other day to the 
A.P. Film Studios at Slough, 
Buckinghamshire, where the films 
are made. 

Each puppet has an electrical 
coil under his scalp connected to 
the microphone circuit by one of 
the almost invisible control wires. 
Every time a consonant is 
sounded, the inipact on the micro¬ 
phone sets up a tiny current which 


actuates the puppets’ mouth 

mechanism. 

Said Producer Gerry Anderson: 
“It’s a foolproof system and, as 
you see, it works beautifully— 
much better than having someone 
tugging at a wire to try to keep 
the lips synchronised with the 
speech.” 

Refinements like this make the 
puppets very expensive. “Each 
one costs at least £300,” I was told 
by Sylvia Thamm; who speaks 
many of the voices, Mike Mer¬ 
cury is worth double beca,use 
there are two of him. Being the 
hero, he often has to be filmed 
in two scenes simultaneously to 
save time. 
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Thi Chit lien's Newspaper, 15 th April, 1961 



THE YOUNG GO-BETWEENS 


PRE-TEENS 

forihe girl who’s growing up. Shoes with 
all the pretty elegance and gay colours 
that she loves! 

All Norvic Kiltie shoes are unconditionally 
guaranteed. Postage will be refunded on all 
enquiries for the address of nearest stockist 
and free illustrated booklet from Dept. CN.1, 
Kiltie Shoes Ltd., Norwich, Norfolk. 39a. 

There are also Norvic shoes for men and women 
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Setting a sail in the pool below the mill 


Canoeists must learn to help each other out of difficulties 
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oper, 15th April, 1961 


LEARN TH 




le days off from school in term-time to go canoeing 
Would appeal to most British boys and girls, and 
does to a lot of secondary modem piipUs at 
•n. A Children's Newspaper man went down the 
j their new Canoe and Sailing Centre on the River 
this is his account of what he saw there. 


ly are.” As we got 
the car beside the 
looked down a 500- 
l the river to a point 
e where bright yellow 
scarlet paddles, and 
red of canvas-topped 
V the sunlight 
‘ along to where the in- 
Royal Na^vy officer, 
rganising the after- 
amme for about 30 
5. There were single- 
ble-seat canoes. One 
ddling away in line 
like a procession of 
other learners were 
art of turning round 
le '‘buoys,” by the 
'me-made ones—big 
tins roped to small 
;y make easily-seen 
. not-very-wide river 
. is done if a canoe 
^ by mistake.) 
vore a bright. yellow 
the latest kind that 
natically as soon as 
ters the . water. Some 
sts, I suppose—wore 
im-suit underneath. 




Others, mostly girls, wore old 
clothes, with the life-jacket- and 
a cardigan on fop—there was a 
keen wind blowing. 

Suddenly the instructor roared: 
“Who’s going to do a capsize?” 
And this was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by an answering chorus of 
“Humber.” 

A boy called Derek Humber 
was ready with swimming trunks 
under his life-jacket and he seemed 
not to mind the keen blasts that 
were blowing.’ Soon he was 
paddling away, second in a line 
of four cahoes. 

“ Over you go ” 

“Take your time, Humber,” 
called the instructor. “Then, when 
you’re ready—over you go.” 

Off went the four canoes, scar¬ 
let paddles whirling like windmill 
sails. Without warning, Humber 
dropped his paddle and twitched 
himself sideways. Oyer went the 
canoe, floating upside down, and 
up came Humber’s head^ floating 
in his life-jacket alongside. 

Now the other three canoeists 
went into the drill they had already 
rehearsed. 

First they had to check their 
forward movement. Then Nos. 1 
and 3, imniediately in front of, 
and behind, Humber began to 
manoeuvre their craft so as to 
bring them broadside on to the 
bow and stern of the capsized 
canoe. The three cahoes (after a 
little trouble) now floated down¬ 
stream in the shape of a capital 
H, with Humber’s craft forming 
the cross-piece. Then canoeists 1 
and 3 reached out a hand and 
simultaneously lifted the capsized 
craft just clear of the river so that 
most of jthe water ran out. To¬ 
gether they gave a heave and 
twist—and the canoe was floating 
the right way up. It was all done 
as neatly as could be. 

Watchful eye 

Meanwhile, Humber the Hero 
was still floating downstream, 
with Canoe No. 4 keeping a 
watchfuFeye, ready to pick up his 
paddle or give any other help 
needed. Humber grasped the stern 
of his canoe, pressed it down with 
his hands and leapfrogged on to 
the canvas decking. Then, sitting 
astride, he worked himself in three 
or four quick jerks to the middle 
and Avas back in his seat again. 
The whole exercise had taken little 
more than a couple of minutes. 

While the canoes* where being 
carried back to the mill for swab¬ 
bing out, the instructor explained 
the whole object of the training. 

“We’re not just giving these 
youngsters a few days of fun with 
canoes and sailing boats,” he said. 



“Southampton has some of the 
finest canoeing and sailing water 
you’d find anywhere.* Southanip- 
ton Water is on our doorstep. 
You’ve got the gi/ee/i Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth sailing up and 
down and many other craft. \ 

“So the schools .are going to 
form sailing and canoeing clubs. 
Our job here is to see that all \vho 
want to use them are properly 
trained. Before they can come 
here they must be able to swim 
two lengths of the bath. Then 
we teach them to Handle their 
craft and—as you’ve seen—what 
to do in an emergency.. They also 
have camping classes. It’s, much 
more fun if you know the right 
way to go about things. 

In formation 

“With canoes we practise for¬ 
mation. If I had thirty canoes 
paddling down Southampton 
Water and we wanted to cross 
we wouldn’t do it in line ahead. 
That way we’d take up as much 
room as the Queen Mary. So 
we’d all turn together into line 
abreast with the least hindrance 
to other users of the waterway.” 

The old mill, the Centre’s head¬ 
quarters, which once made wooden 
blocks and pulleys for Nelson’s 
navy, is a spacious place and ideal 
for its new purpose. It stands 
beside a weir, with water on three 
sides, and the mill-race flows be¬ 
neath part of the floor. 

Upstairs there is a big Sail 'Loft 
and below, that the Rope Room 
where tying knots and splicing 
both rope and wire are taught. 
Everyone has to learn ten dif¬ 
ferent knots in the first five days’ 
course. On the ground floor is a 
big workshop where the boys and 
girls help to assemble prefabricated 
sailing boats from kits, and there 


is a room for talks on sailing with 
models and diagrams. There are ^ 
changing-rooms, of course, 
canoeing is a wet business, and 
garden where tents can be pitched 
for camping practice. 

Sailing is carried on downstream 
from the mill where the river is 
tidal and much wider. But there 
is only sufficient depth for sailing 
boats for an hour or so on either 
side of high water. And this makes 
the only snag in a happy, hungry 
day. 

Lunch-time has to wait for the 
tide, and that can be irksome; 
but the River Itchen seems to have 
no consideration at all for young 
people’s appetites. 


On their way to launch a sailing boat 



Instructor George Vince shows the right way to handle a paddle 
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Waters of woe 

Streams and rivers that 
disappear underground 


The Children's Newst>at>er, f5th A0rU, I HI 


^FTER a very wet period people convenient little streams, which 
who live in the southern and usually dry right up for long 
eastern lialf of England, roughly periods at a time, is that the chaU: 
east of a line from Flamborough and limestone rocks underlying 
Head to Bristol and thence to much of southern and eastern 
Lyme Regis., expect to be incon- England arc very porous. In wet 
venienced by what are known as weather, therefore, the rainwater 
bourne flows or woe waters. ^oaks right down, perhaps for 

hundreds of fc e t, 





Meeting a diver up from the underground 
waters of Wookey Hole 

This year is no exception. Right 
now, just after an official drought 
has been declared, a road not far 
from my home in the Chilterns is 
flooded for more than a quarter 
of a mile by the overflow from 
a bourne that runs down one of 
the dry valleys leading to High 
Wycombe. 

These bourne flows are familiar 
in many parts of south and east 
England. In some places they 
arc given different names, “win¬ 
terbourne,” for instance, being the 
name used in Wiltshire and 
Dorset 

The basic reason for these in- 


before emerging in 
the light of day again 
us a spring. 

Many of the springs' 
that we sec are in 
fact the point at 
which some under- 
ground river or 
stream emerges into 
the open air. The 
bourne flow happens 
when a steep rise in 
the underground 
water level forces the 
water to the surface 
higher up the stream 
than is normal. The 
bourne flow not far 
from my home, for 
instance, is in fact a 
kind of forerunner of 
the little River Wye 
that flows through 
High Wycombe, 

The process of 
soaking down 
hundreds of feet 
through the chalk or limestone 
may take anything up to nine 
months, and this is why the 
bourne flows deriving from last 
Autumn's heavy rains are only 
just beginning to show them¬ 
selves now that it is dry again. 
When I lived in the Cotswolds, 
this curious habit affected our 
water supply; sometimes in a 
very wet period there were water 
restrictions because the town’s 
spring was reflecting a dry period 
six months or so ago. 

Our medieval ancestors did not 
understiind the delay between the 
falling of the rain and the flow 


of the bournes, and so—:as when 
an eclipse or any other strange 
event occurred—they assumed it 
could bode no good. Hence the 
name “ woe waters,” sometimes 
still applied to the bourne flows. 
A WTiter in Tudor times stated: 
“Englyschmcn muchc feared alle 
that tyme thei saw it runne; thei 
knewe welle that woo was com- 
yngc to Eanglande.” 

There is another interesting 
phenomenon connected with 
curious habits of water in chalk 
and limestone country. Some 
rivers that flow through it have 
what are known as “swallows,” 
where the whole river disappears 
underground and reappears again, 
perhaps miles farther downstream. 
Here again, after a very wet spell, 
the river may decide to flow above 
ground all the'way. 

Disappearing oak 

Some of the best known 
“swallows ” are in the River Mole 
in Surrey, where it flows through 
the gap in the North Downs be¬ 
tween Dorking and Lcathcrhead. 
Here the underground river is so 
large that 20 years ago a. fully- 
grown oak-tree disappeared into 
its cavity after a landslide. 

The Pennincs of Yorkshire, 
especially in the Malham district, 
are full of these underground 
streams, and the River Aire 
itself disappears underground for 
some distance, shortly after leav¬ 
ing its source in Malham Tarn, 
to reappear at the foot of Malham 
Cove. In the south-west, the 
Mendip Hills are similarly full of 
underground water; countless 
thousands must have seen the 
famous subterranean waters of 
Wookey Hole, the vast cave (or 
series of caverns) that is one of 
the most remarkable sights of the 
West Country. 

Richard Fitter 
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New discs to note 


BING CROSBY and ROSEMARY 
CLOONEY: How The West Was 
Won on RCA RD27196/7. This 
is a fascinating album which tells 
the talc of the American West in 
songs, narrative, and extremely 
interesting pictures. The two 
records include well-known and 
rare folk songs which have their 
perfect interpreters in Rosemary 
Clooney and Bing Crosby. Apart 
from the enjoyment to, be found 
in the music, this is a most instruc¬ 
tive album for those interested in 
the' days of the early West. (LPs. 
35s. 9ld. each.) 

FRANK CORDELL: Theme from 
^^Thc Reber on HMV POP852. 
An ^ accordion introduces this 
background music to the Tony 
Hancock film telling so up¬ 
roariously of his adventures as an 
artist in Paris. The theme is a 
sweet one, giving no hint of the 
effect this particular “artist!’ was 
to have on the world of art. (45. 
6s. 4d.) 

VIVIAN ELLIS: Holidays 
Abroad on Decca DFE6667. That 
talented composer, Vivian Ellis, 
has written a selection of melodies 
which conjure up a musical picture 
of various parts of Europe, from 
Switzerland to the Costa Brava. 
Paul Hamilton and his Orchestra 
play these attractive tunes. (EP. 
IQs. IHd.) 

BRENDA LEE: This Is Brenda 
on Brunswick LAT8360. Brenda 
is a vital" 
young Ameri- | 
can ' who has 
become a star 
at the age of 
16. She sings 
with the 
assurance of 
a much older 
performer 
wit h o u t 
sounding in' 
the least precocious. She is at 
her very best in bouncy songs like 
When My Dreambodt Comes 
Home on this disc. (LP. 35s. 9I;d.) 




lULIUS KATCHEN: Rachmani¬ 
novs Piano Concerto No. 2 
on Decca 
LXT5490. The 
Russian com¬ 
poser is said 
to have dedi- 
cated this 
work to a 
doctor who 
cured him of | 
extreme 
de pre ssion. 

Certainly 
there is a 
triumphant climax in this power¬ 
ful work. Young American pianist 
Julius Katchen has the strength 
and sense of drama to make it an 
exciting recording. (LP. 383. l td.) 

TEDDY JOHNSON and PEARL 
CARR: How Wonderful To 

Know on Columbia DB4603. 
Teddy and Pearl heard this haunt¬ 
ing melody while on holiday in 
Italy and recorded it on their 
return to Britain. Already the 
song has become one of their 
most requested numbers, and all 
their admirers will want to add 
this record to their collection. 
(45. 6s.) 

GEORGE MELACHRINO: The 
Music Of Victor Herbert on RCA 
RD27200,- Herbert's delightful 
tunes, 'wTitten for the' musical 
theatre as long ago as the 1890s, 
have never lost their popularity. 
For instance, March Of The Toys 
has as much; appeal today as it 
ever had. The Melachrino 
Orchestra plays the tuneful 
souvenirs with all its customary 
skill. (LP. 35s. 91d.) - " 

MONTY SUNSHINE: The Sun¬ 
shine Of Your Blues on Columbia 
DB4588. The Monty Sunshine 
band plays traditional jazz very 
successfully. For this recording 
the clarinet is featured in a slow' 
blues tune which may not have an 
instant appeal but will gradually 
take hold on the imagination. 
(45. 6s.) 


GEORGE STEPHENSON—Father of the world’s railways (3) 


B/afVER FOOTWORK GE0R6E MANAGED 
It) WIN HIS FIGHT AND SHOW THAT HE 
WOULD NEVER SUBMITTO BULLVlNe... 


LATER, HE CALMIY FACED THE JEALOUS/1 
OFSENIOR engineers WHEN HE UNDERTOOK 
TO IMPROVE AN ENGINE THAT HAD 
FAILED TO PUMP OUT A FLOODED PIT,. 


THIS SUCCESS LED TO HIS APPOINTMENT 
AS CHIEF ENGINEER ATTHECOLLIERXTHERE 
HE STUDIED THE PROBLEM OF TRANSPORTING 
COAL.FROM THE P)T-'H£AD..r 


A LOCOMOTIVE WAS ALREAD/ IN USEAT 
A NEARByCOLLIERy, BUT ITWAS A ' 
CLUMSy AFFAIRANO THE STEAM BLAST 
FROM THE PISTON FRIGHTENED HORSES. 



GEORGE IS SURE HE CAN BUILD A BETTER ENGINE THAN THIS ONE. SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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Children's Newspot^er, 15th April, I96i 

Venables is trying out his new 
kite oh a Sunday afternoon walk, 
and several of the boys help to 
fly the craft successfully; but 
Darbishire.in his turn accidentally 
lets go of the string and the kite 
disappears over a small wood, 

7. Mysterious 
stranger 

'^ENABLES was furious at the un- 
^ expected disaster. “You great 
clumsy hippopotamus, Darbi- 
shirc!” he stormed. “What did 
you want to let go of the string 
for?” ' ■. ' 

“Sorry; it slipped,” the culprit 
mumbled. “You see, what hap¬ 
pened was ...” 

“ Well, don't let’s ' stand here^ 
nattering about it,” Jennings broke 
in. “Let’s go after it quickly and 
sec where it lands.” 

The rekue party set otT with 
Jennings in the lead, over the 
open' ground and into the wood 
beyond. They could no longer see 
the kite, for it had come down 
in the middle of a thicket some 
distance inside the wood; but for¬ 
tunately, they could judge roughly 
where it must be, so they pressed 
forward into the undergrowth 
without delay. 

When once they had left the 
open ground and entered the 
wood there was no path to 
follow, and for over a hundred 
yards they had to force their way 




LIKE 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


aware that the unfortunate acci¬ 
dent to the.kite had been entirely 
his fault and he felt that the least 
he could do was to keep the party 
in good spirits. Politely he held 
back a swinging tendril of black¬ 
berry so that Atkinson could 
crawl .past; then he absent- 
mindedly released it so that it 
sprang back with some force and 
swept the -moon helmet from 
Temple's head. 

“Sorry,” he apologised with a 
rueful smile. “Cheer up, though. 
It won’t be so dense once we get 
past the crocodile swamp.” 

By this time Jennings was well 
ahead of the others and soon they 
heard his shout of triumph. “Suc¬ 
cess! Success! I; can see it on 
top of that bush.” 

They pressed forward as quickly 
as they could and by the time 
they had struggled along to join 
him, Jennings had retrieved the 



The man was acting in a furtive manner 


through bushes and briars which 
tugged at their clothes and 
scratched their knees. 

“Wow! This is chronic,” 
moaned Atkinson, scrambling on 
all-fours through a clump of 
brambles. “I reckon this must be 
one of those impenetrable jungles 
Mr. Carter was woffling about in 
geography, where the foot of 
white man has never trod before.” 
- “You can say that again,” 
Temple agreed. “I’ve got im- 
. penetrable jungle all down the 
back of my neck and . . . Ow!” 
He winced, bent down and rubbed 
his ankle. “The foot of white 
man has just trodden on a dirty 
great clump of stinging nettles.” 

“Never mind. Pretend you’re 
an explorer making your way 
through Darkest Africa,” sug¬ 
gested Darbishire. He had had 
enough of Outer Space for one 
afternoon and now saw himself 
leading a band of bronzed and 
rugged .travellers into the tropics 
on a tour of discovery. 

At the same time he was acutely 


kite, and^ was examining it for 
signs of wear and tear. 

As it happened the damage was 
slight. The wooden struts were 
unbroken and the fabric had with¬ 
stood the forced landing with 
scarcely more than a scratch. 
There- remained, of course, the 
task of unravelling the tail and 
the long line of string. 

This took some time, for the 
string had perversely wound itself 
round every branch and bramble 
within reach, but at last the work 
of salvage was completed and the 
boys had a chance to relax and 
take stock of their surroundings. 

“Anybody know the way out of 
this jungle?” inquired Venables, 
winding up the last yard of string. 
“There doesn't seem to be a path 
anywhere and I can’t even 
remember where we came in.” 

“We’ll press on straight ahead 
then,” said Jennings, assuming 
command of the party. “ It 
couldn’t be worse than going back 
and we’re bound to come across 
a path pretty soon.” 


: He led the way through the 
bushes while the others trailed 
behind in single file, threading 
their v/ay in and out of the 
thickets and clambering over 
fallen trees. 

Soon he arrived at a gap in the 
undergrowth through which he 
could see a. small clearing bor¬ 
dered by trees on the far side. A 
movement in the clearing attracted 
his attention and he knelt down 
and poked his head forward to 
obtain a better view. 

Jennings halts the 
“explorers” 

Behind him he could hear Dar- 
bishire's voice raised in shrill 
prattle. “It must have been like 
this when Stanley was looking for 
Dr. Livingstone in Darkest 
Africa,” he was saying. “ He 
found him in the end, of course, 
and the only thing he said 
was ...” 

“Ssh!” Jennings silenced the 
prattling day-dreamer and brought 
the column to a halt with his 
sudden exclamation of caution. 
For in the clearing was a man 
whose appearance was unusual 
and w'hose behaviour seemed 
downright suspicious. Into the 
boy’s lively mind there flashed a 
phrase which described the figure 
exactly—he was a mysterious 
stranger. 

Jennings had read enough ad¬ 
venture stories to know at a glance 
whether or not a stranger was 
mysterious. 

This one was\ He w’as tall and 
gaunt, with dark glasses and hat 
pulled well down on his brow and 
—most important of all—a beard. 
And as if that wasn’t proof 
enough the man was acting in a 
furtive manner, crouching half- 
hidden by the foliage around him, 
scanning the sky through a pair 
of field-glasses. 

Discussion—at a safe 
distance 

. Jennings withdrew his head 
from the gap and beckoned to his 
friends to edge forward and see 
this remarkable sight for them¬ 
selves. On his whispered instruc¬ 
tions they approached with ex¬ 
treme care, though their caution 
was somewhat spoilt by the loud 
snapping of twigs under their tip¬ 
toeing feet. 

One by one they peered through 
the bushes at the bearded stranger 
and then retired to a safe distance 
well out of earshot to discuss the 
matter. 

“He looks jolly sinister.to me,” 
said Jennings. “Otherwise why 
should he be skulking in the 
bushes like ...” 

“ Like Dr. Livingstone,” said 
Darbishire, whose mind was still 
in Darkest Africa. 

.“.That’s nothing to go by,” 
Venables argued. “Lots of people 


do queer things when they get old. 
You’d think they were stark rav¬ 
ing bonkers to look at them, but 
actually they’re only slightly—er- 
—what d’you call it?—ex-some¬ 
thing.” 

“Extraordinary?” : 

“No. Eccentric, that’s the word. 
It's like, ex-service and that. ; It 
means they used to be centric but 
they’re not any longer.” : 

“I think^ he’s hiding,” said 
Temple. “Maybe he’s an escaped 
convict. An eccentric ex-convict, 
perhaps,” 

'“He must have escaped some 
time ago to have grown a beard 
that long,” Darbishire reasoned. 
“I reckon we ought to keep clear 
of him. For all we know he may 
be armed to the teeth.” 

“Difficult to see his teeth 
through all that beard,” said 
Atkinson. 

Wandering from the 
point 

“Don't be so bonkers, Atki. 
You don’t need to see them. It’s 
just an expression. Besides, what’s 
he doing with those field-glasses? 
You tell me that if youjre so 
clever.” 

They argued for some while 
about the stranger’s identity, and 
although Jennings was of the 
opinion that the matter should be 
investigated further, nobody could 
suggest a practical way of doing 
so. Gradually the argument wan¬ 
dered farther and farther away 
from the point until finally they 
were discussing a different topic 
altogether. 

Jennings looked at his watch, 
“That’s funny, I make it ten past 


one!” He held it to his ear, 
shook it and then pulled a long 
face. “It’s stopped again. . It’s 
been playing tricks like that for 
the last week. It’s all right when 
I look at it, but as soon as my 
back’s turned it goes haywire.” 

Atkinson grinned. “I always 
said your face could'stop a clock, 
Jen, but I didn’t know it would 
start; one going as well. 1 
expect ...” 

He ducked as Jennings threw a 
clod, of earth at him in friendly 
indignation. “ Anyone know what 
the real time is?” he demanded. 

Fortunately Temple’s watch was 
more reliable. “Quarter to four. 
We ought to be getting back to 
school,” he said. “You know 
what’ll happen if we’re late for 
roll call. Back to the old croco¬ 
dile and no more going cut on 
our own.” 

Moving stealthily through 
the wood 

“Yes, come on, let’s go,” said 
Venables, picking up his kite. “I 
expect the old geezer’s just a 
harmless old tramp really. After 
all, there’s no law against wearing 
beards and sun-glasses and 
things.” 

Jennings was not convinced, but 
there was no time to discuss the 
matter further, so once more he 
led the way through the under¬ 
growth. They skirted the clearing 
with exaggerated stealth so that 
their presence should not be de¬ 
tected and when they arrived at 
the trees on the far side they 
found a narrow track leading out 
of the wood towards Arrowsmith’s 
Meadow. 

Having manoeuvred round in 
a semi-circle they were still only 
a few yards from the clearing, so 
before starting off on the home¬ 
ward stretch Jennings crept back 
to have one last look. 

What he saw did nothing to 
allay his suspicions. The eccen¬ 
tric “Dr. Livingstone” was still 
sweeping the sky with his bino¬ 
culars as though seeking some 
airborne Stanley to rescue him 
from the thick jungle of Miller’s 
Wood. 

To be continued 
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ONLY 

19/11 

POST,ETC.,2/6 


FURTHER 
REDUCED 
—BRAND NEW 

Slip into it—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets, it is everything in one 
including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11, post, etc., 2/6, even finished in heavy 
quality strong material—really hardwearing. 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted. Under half price for a limited 
period only. Refund Guaranteed. LISTS 


<pto/7^WHITE DUCK 
‘SERVICE IWROLTEKIS 

ii,^^i5DIP0SIT 

jl ^TENT PRICEffw e 



long IT wide 
6' high 3' Wfllls m. 




ENERAL SUPPLIES m 


Guaranteed protection in foulest weather. 
Genuine proofed white duck, brand new. 
Ready for speedy erection, complete ail 
poles, incl. ridge pole, pegs, etc., and carry¬ 
ing container. Cash £8.19.6, FRACTION 
OF TRUE VALUE, carr. 7/ 6. Sent for 15/-, 
bal. 24 fortntly. payments of 8/- plus carr. 
Galeproof white fly-sheet £2.10.0 extra. 
Rotproof ‘Willesden’ Green Tent 42/- extra. 
Rubberised groundsheet 47/6. These essen¬ 
tials sent on appro. Refund guarantee. . 
(Dept. CN/21), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Saf. 



JUST 

WEtCHTS LIKE 

/\V FATHER! 

^ This 

wonderful 
set 

comprises: 
7 ft. long 
three-piece 
cane rod, 
FLOAT line, 

-float, rod 

^ rests, hook 
with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 



I FOR YOUR WHITSUNTIDE 

iHOLfOAY SNAPS 


NO NEED TO BUY ANOTHER^ EVER ! 
That’s what Gratispool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing only). NO 
CATCH. VVe do it so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS¬ 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 25 years. 

State clearly size required. 

Sizes 120, 620 and 127 only. 

BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.4), GLASGOW, C.l 
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The Childrens Newsfiofter, fSth April, 1961 


£1,500 RARE 100 YEAR OLD STAMPS 

are PICTURED or commemorated on these 10 Centenary stamps ! The next best 
thing to the originals and ail FREE to those requesting our fine Approvals and enclosing 
3d., postage' Shows the famous Cape Triangular, Black Swan, Queen Victoria, etc., 
(genuine stamps). TeU your parents you are writing. ' 

GORDON APPROVALS (Ex. 10) 72 BELMONT AVENUE, GUILDFORD, SURREY 


FREE! 


STAMP CDLLECTORS 

^ V.# OUTFIT>jNP- 


Everything for the 
Stamp Collector 
ABSOLUTELY FREE iRcMg 

•A' STAMP FINDER 

70 FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

^ PLASTIC TWEEZERS 
STAMP ALBUM 

if TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
if PR1ZESET0F9HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

J list send us your name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals will 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO-vLTD. 


(B53), BRIDGNORTH, bHROPSHlRt, 



onn STAMPS PLUS 2 Ann 
faUU ^f^OM RUSSIA ^UU 
FREE! ic 

To all nho request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to coi'er postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
HEVSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANK, 
NORTHWICU, CHESHIRE 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


JOO Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 


50 —da.— 

200 Germany 
500 —do.— 

25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
10 Tonga 
10 Ascension 
10 Fiji 
10 Aden 
25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
10 Iceland 1/6 

10 Zanzibar 2/6 


2 /- 

3/- 

15/- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

3/6 

3/- 

2/6 

2/6 


12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
100 China 1/6 

100 Hungary 2/- 
25 Iran 1/3 

25 Egypt 1/3 

100 World 2/- 

100 Brit. Empire 3/6 
100 Canada 6/- 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
50 South Africa 3/- 
50 Malaya 4/- 
50 India 1/3 

25 Russia 1/6 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d, 
return postage. 

Prompt Despatch.' Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, Packets, 
Albums, etc., or Lists of USED GT. BRIT. 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, NEW 
ZEALAND, or U.S.A., available on request. 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane. London, E.C.4 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

rnpr scarce EGYPTIAN 
■ ntt label sent FREE to all those 
IPggi sending 3d. for our ‘ 

%SS. matchbox UBEL APPROVALS 

Please fell your parents. 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE LONDON W.C.1 


ALL URGE PICTORIALS 

of the British Empire 

(ALL DIFFERENT) 


No Great Britain or Eire 

50 1 

Pkt.l 

1 25 

1 pkt. 

G.V.I.only | 

4/- 1 

2/- 

Q.E.It only | 

4/- 1 

2/- 

Commemoratives only | 

4/- 1 

2/- 


Less 6d. if approvals requested. 

If order under 4/-, 3d. return postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

I B. STAMP SERVICES, 21 CADOGAN GDNS., 
FtNCHLET, LONDON, N.3 


free stamps & HINGES 

TWO FREE GIFTS EVERT MONTH 

With these Discount British Colonial 
Approvals. Send 3'd. stamp for gifts and 
Approvals only, or a Postal Order for 1/3 
to bring you 50 All Different Australian 
stamps as well to: 

SELECT STAMP APPROVALS 
246 Canley Road, COVENTRY 
Please tell your parents. 


6 CRETE (RPR) FREE to 

everyone ordering one of these rHOIlLlO 


25 diff. 1 50 diff. I 100 diff. 

Bosnia 4/-’Malaya 3/6{AustraUa 6/- 

Malta S/-'Canada l/6iJapan 3/i 

HongKong3/9 New Zealand3/6[Norway 3/' 
Israel 4/-iQ,E.II 2/-jSwitzerrd6/ 
Jamaica 2/9 Peru 4/-China 1/6 

Zanzibar 8/-[Russia 2/9!Bulgaria 3/6 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE 
Battstsnips(C), 16. Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc,, is offered FREE lo 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Jd. postage. 

(Price without Approvals — 1/6 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON. WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


-Try my- 


COLONIAL & F9REIGN 

"Finds" stamp mixture. 

Many a good-priced stamp to be found. 
Only 1/- per packet or 6 packets 
tor 5/-. Plus postage. 

L. VOGT 

I6I New Moss Rd., Cadishead, Manchester. 


★ n STAMP FREE ir 

% This King George VI stamp of Great k 
i Britain, together with Royal Visit Stamp, ^ 
i King George V Jubilee stamp, 2 Queen ^ 
^ Elizabeth Coronation stamps and King ^ 
George VI Coronation stamp are offered [ 
FREE to applicants for my Bargain > 
Approvals and enclosing 3d, for postage; ► 
Please tell your parents before replying, y 
S. W. SALMON (CSS) ( 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


'A' FREE! ^ 

NEW HUNGARY OlWiCS 

with each request for our low priced 
Modern Approvals. Don’t delay, 
write today. 

3d. postage and tell your parents. 

SEAFORTH STAMPS, 

134, Station Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


SILKWORM EGGS 

100 FOR 2/4^d. 

rnre with every order, full rear- 
llf EC instructions and notes, 

plus a genuine silk cocoon. 
JOHN A. ANGEL (CN) 

20 EDWARD AVE., BISHOPSTOKE, 
. EASTLEIGH, HAMPSHIRE. 



^ White Mice, 5/6 
i pair. Textbook, 
’ 3/6. Cages, 7/6. 
Several colours. 

Send for List, 
PITT FRAlVaS, 

Monse Fann,FerndaIe, 
Glam. 


1/6 Pkt of LAR(3E GHANA 

3d. 



post Free to a.11 
collectors 

requesting our 
‘QUALITY* Approvals. 
Without Approvals price 
1/9. Adult collectors 
catered for. Monthly 
selections speciality. 
Particulars sent of 
"Wright's New Junior 
Stamp Club" — Admis¬ 
sion Free — Fine Gifts. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
Please tell your parents. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 20), Canterbury, Kent. 


New stamps for a 
Post Office 
birthday 


course—givesr the club. It reads 
“St. George, patron saint ,of-all 
Boy Scouts," and its purpose is to 
honour the Boy Scout Movement. 


'Phe Post Office Savings Bank 
celebrates its hundredth birth¬ 
day this year; special stamps to 
celebrate the occasion are to be 
issued on 28th August. Their face 
values will be 2Td., 3d., and Is. 6d. 



Two other commemorative 
series v/ill follow in September, 
One, consisting of 2d., 4d„ and 
lOd. values, will honour a confer¬ 
ence in Torquay, at which repre¬ 
sentatives of 18 European nations 
will discuss ways of improving 
international postal services. An¬ 
other conference, that of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary As¬ 
sociation, is to be marked by two 
special stamps, 6d., and Is. 3d. 

The designs of all these new 
stamps will be announced later in 
the year. So many new issues 
will keep collectors of British 
stamps busy, for it is not easy to 
find clean and lightly postmarked 
specimens of such values as the 
lOd., Is. 3d., or Is. 6d., which are 


used chiefly on parcels or on air¬ 
mail letters going overseas. 

Several other conferences to be 
held in Britain this Summer will 
also be commemorated by special 
postmarks. They include the 
Royal Society of Health meeting 
at Blackpool this month and the 
international Banking Summer 
School at Oxford in July. 

Shown here is the postmark 
which will be used on all mail 
posted at the Philatelic Congress 
of Great Britain, to be held at 
Blackpool in June. 

At first glance it seems strange 
that the patron saint of Eng¬ 
land should be portrayed on a 
German stamp, but the 10 
pfennig value pictured here clearly 


^wo new series of stamps are 
also being issued in Ireland 
this^ year. One will mark the 25th 
anniversary of the famous Irish 
airline, Aer Lingus. The other 
will commemorate the 15th cen¬ 
tenary of the death of St. Patrick, 
Ireland's patron saint. 

JpROM Jerusalem comes news of 
three stamps to celebrate the 
13th anniversary of the founda¬ 
tion of the State of Israel. The 
stamps show three Israeli flowers 
in their natural colours. 




shows St. George slaying the 
Dragon. The stamp is being 
issued in West Germany on 22nd 
April, the day before St, George’s 
Day. 

The inscription—in German, of 


Another new issue from Israel 
marks the national athletics meet¬ 
ing at Ramat Gan next month'. A 
javelin-thrower is featured in its 
design. 

1\Jany collectors will remember 
last year's beautiful Polish 
stamps," which show men and 
women in their traditional peasant 
costumes. A similar series has 
now appeared in Bulgaria." It 
shows girls in the gaily embroid- 

mwm 


Tulip-time at 
Spalding 


During the next two or three 
weeks the Lincolnshire town of 
Spalding will be crowded with 
visitors to its great Tulip-time 
Festival. 

In spite of a severe setback 
during the war, when every pos¬ 
sible acre had to be turned over 
to food production, Spalding's 
eighty-year-old bulb industry is 
thriving more than ever. Al¬ 
though tulips are still the main 
concern, daffodils, hyacinths, and 
narcissi are also grown, and every 
Spring the bulb-fields for miles 
around become huge carpets of 
bloom. 

Spalding’s Festival, largely a 
post-war development, will be 
opened this year with the crowning 
of a Tulip Queen on 19th April. 
On every Sunday during the peak 
of the flowering season, the queen 
and her attendants will make a 
state tour of the bulb-fields. The 
climax of the Festival will be the 
grand parade of flower-decorated 
“floats,” a truly magnificent 
spectacle. 

So great is the number of 
visitors expected that police and 
highway officials were at work as 
early as January selecting a special 
40-mile route for touring the bulb- 


fields and submitting it to the 
Ministry of Transport for appro¬ 
val. In fact, a committee is now 
kept at work all the year round 
preparing for tulip-time at 
Spalding. 



ered dresses of different Bulgarian 
districts. On the 45-stotinki value 
is a girl from Sofia, capital of 
Bulgaria. C. W. Hill 






Acres and acres of tulips at Spalding 
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rfte Chifdren''s Newspaper, 15th Aprif, 1961 



iPUZZLE 



FTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirB 

Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. I House. 

9 The first man. 10 Magic stick ! 

11 To overturn. 13 Twitching of 
facial muscles. 15 Consumed. 

17 Discloses. 20 Behold. 21 
Finish. 22 Because. 24 Anony¬ 
mous. 26 . Mend. 28 Wanderer. 

29 Stalk of a plant. 30 Chimed. 

READING DOWN. 1 Makeshift 
boat. 2 Editor. 3 Flavouring 
for food. 4 Mischievous child. 

5 Female sheep. 6 South African 
province. 7 Your paper. 8 Rim. 

12 Noticed. 14 Metal. 16 Former 
ruler of Russia, 18 Poison. 19 
Snake, 20 Girl. 23 Warm and 
comfortable. 25 Mineral. 27 
Associate of the Royal Academy. 

Answer next week 



MAKING A CAREER 





IKQ^ 

Mr 




^ W St,, 


1 

^ (Em 



' 7ach illustration is meant to 


suggest a profession; for ex¬ 
ample : the answer to the first 
picture is NURSE. Can you find 
the remaining seven? 


Currency question 

(25an you name the unit of cur¬ 
rency in these countries: 
Spain, Italy, Sweden, Canada, and 
Portugal? 


1. (a) Prohibit.' 

(b) Group of musicians. 

(c) Trade mark. 

2. (a) Used for billiards. 

(b) Healing remedy. 

(c) Evil wish. 

3. (a) Total. 

(b) Squalid houses. 

(c) Fall heavily. 


A handy box for spiiis 

JJere is a 
way of 
making a 
dec oralive 
box to hold 
spills. Cut a 
piece from a 
cardboard 
tube and glue 
it to another 
piece of card¬ 
board or to a 
table mat. 

When dry, 
colour it to 
your own de¬ 
sign. Finally, 
give a thin 
coat of clear 
varnish. 


4. (a) Strike. 

(b) Smallest particle. 

(c) — as snow. 

5. (a) Used for rowing. 

(b) Fly aloft, 

(c) From the sun. 

6. (a) Donkey. 

(b) Girl. 

(c) Mirror. 


THREE’S COMPAPIY 

In this word puzzle (a) is a clue to a three-letter word which, 
with another letter added, gives the answer to (6). A further 
letter is added to make a five-letter answer to clue (c). 
Example: fee, feet, fleet. 

Answers are ^iven in colutnn 5. 



NAMES IN OUTLINE 



IP.ACH illustration is made up of the letters in a Christian name. 
Can you form the names of the three girls and two boys? 


THIS WEEH^S 
BmUDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the fol¬ 
lowing famous people: 

9th April A4r. Hugh Gaitskell 
10th April William Booth, 
Founder of the 
Salvation Army 

11th April Dean A c h e s o n , 
former U.S. Secre¬ 
tary of State 

I2th April Jacqueline Delman, 
English soprano 

13th April Thomas Jefferson, 
third President of 
the U.S.A. 

14th April Professor Arnold 
Toynbee, historian 
15th April Joe Davis, former 
world snooker 
champion 

WHAT I? 

first is in saucer and also in 
cup. 

My second's in down but not in up. 
My third is in wizard and also in 
wand. 

My fourth is in stream but not in 
pond. 

My fifth is in early and also in 
late, [date. 

My sixth is in history but not in 
My seventh’s in wasp but not in 
sting- 

My whole is a flower that blooms 
in the Spring. 


Miss Parker simply 
had to find out 


J)uRiNG their Winter walks round 
the garden Miss Parker had 
often passed that heap of fallen 
leaves in the flower bed near the 
elm. At first she had sniffed at it 
inquiringly, but it only smelled 
damp and uninteresting. 

Toda>^ with the sun shining 
on the dancing daffodils, she 
stopped to sniff it again. Now it 
did have a smell, different and 
exciting, and she sat down beside 
it. Anne noticed her there when 
she called her and Mr. Portly in 
for tea. 

When the two cats went out¬ 
doors again,, however, they found 
wire netting encircling the heap.. 
“ That means: ‘ Paws off! ”* 
warned Mr. Portly as Miss Parker 
lingered beside it. 


doubly enticing, of pmething 
living. 

She put out an inquiring paw, 
and the dry leaves heaved and 
rustled. Miss Parker pounced. 

A second later she was sitting 
back licking her smarting paws 
before she fled indoors. 

Not till the moon was up did 
Prickles the Hedgehog completely 
uncurl, and scramble out of that 
winter nest where, as Anne knew, 
he had slept deeply and giving off 
no scent, until he had stirred into 
wakefulness again. 

And indoors, as Miss Packer sat 
up in bed and licked her sore 
paws yet again, Mr. Portly mur¬ 
mured sleepily: “C.K.T.C. . . . 
Remember?” 

Jane Thornicroft 


"I know,” she said. “But this 
isn't fresh soil where Anne has 
been planting things,- and where 
we may not dig. " I simply rhust. 
find out what is in there.” 

Mr. Portly blew out his whis¬ 
kers in exasperation. “Humans,” 
he said, “have a saying: 

‘ Curiosity killed the cat.’ It 
might be true.” ^ 

“Pooh!” said Miss Parker. But 
she followed him, reluctantly, on 
their nightly rounds. 

Soon, however, she returned to 
the flower bed; and it was not her 
fault that just then the wind blew 
the netting over. The heap smelled 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Ma ki n g a UST WEEK’S: ANSWER ’ 
career. Nurse; 
pilot; teacher; 
chemist; 
typist; police¬ 
man; actress; 
farmer. Names 
in outline. 

1 Doris; 

2 C a r o 1 i n e; 

3 Raymond ; 

4 Benjamin ; 

5 Rosemary. What am I? Cowslip. 
Currency question. Peseta, lira, krona, 
dollar, escudo. 

THREE’S COMPANY 


m 

m 

g] 

m 

mmam 

f 

R 

wmM 

£ 



m 

m 

£ 

□Eas 


1 ban, band, brand. 2 cue, cure, curse. 
3 sum, slum, slump. 4 hit, whit, white. 
5 oar, soar, solar. 6 ass, lass, glass. 




Wearever 


PEN FROM AMERICA 



Be the first in your class to write this 
wonderful new way with a low cost fountain 

pen. No fussing with ink bottles, simply 
slip an ink cartridge in! It takes only 

seconds and each cartridge lasts for days. 

You’ll be proud of your beautiful, streanv 
lined Wearever. Proud of your handwriting, 
too, thanks to tlie long-life flexible nib. 

^ Positively no leaking 

^ Ink flows smoothly Long life reftifs 

Only 10/6 incl. 6 cartridges 

(Extra cartridges 6 for 2/-) ... 

Ask your newsagent or stationer 
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Young queen of 
the gymnasts 


Tfte Children’s Newsl>ai}er, fSth April, 1961 


HIGH SPOTS 

Austrian Olympic Champion 
Otto Leodolter (above) flies 
over the snow during the 
International Ski-Soaring 
contest at Oberstdorf. David 
Bickers (below), winner of 
the International Moto Cross 
at Barcelona, leaves the . 
ground for a moment as his 
machine hits a bump. 



]\JoNiCA Rutherford, a 16-year- 
old schoolgirl of Sunderland, 
is the new women’s gymnastic 
champion of Britain. . Forty of 
her school- 
friends 
travelled to 
London 
recently to see’ 
her win the 
title in the 
Royal Albert 
Hall. 

Her victory 
came as some¬ 
thing of a Monica Rutherford 
surprise, for last year she failed 
to reach the finals and during the 
past few months she has been able 
to spare only four hours a week 
in the gym because she is sitting 
for her G.C.E. shortly. 

Last Summer, Monica went to 
Rome to see the Olympic Games, 
and has modelled her style on 
the great Russian gymnast Polina 
Astrokhova. _ 

If Monica was a surprise win¬ 
ner, Denise Goddard of Cardiff 



was no less a surprise loser. This 
15-year-old girl is one of Britain’s 
finest prospects and was con¬ 
sidered almost certain to win the 
title. But in the middle of her 
performance Denise fell from the 
beam, a slip which cost her a 
whole point and the champion¬ 
ship. 

Denise missed the thlc last year 
by a fraction of a point. And to 
add to her year of bad luck, she 
was picked to represent Britain in 
the Rome 
O 1 y m p i c s 
^mly to be 
told at the 
last minute 
that she was 
loo young. 

The men’s 
title was 
again won by 
Nick Stuart, 
the Army 
Company Sergeant Major. In the 
horizontal bar part of his display 
he was awarded 9.9 marks, one- 
tenth short of perfection. 



Denise Goddard 


Start of a busy 
at Wembley 


'J’he last few weeks of the foot 
ball season are busy ones for 
the staff at Wembley Stadium, and 
the annual hectic period starts on 
Saturday when England's soccer 
stars meet Scotland. 

The following Saturday sees the 
final of the English Amateur Cup, 
and then we have the F.A. Cup 
Final, the England v. Mexico 
soccer international, and the 
Rugby League Final. 

Saturday's match will decide the 
International Championship, for 
if England win they will take the 
title without a defeat. The Scots 
have not fared too well against 
England during the past few 
years; in fact they have not w’on 


POPULAR TENNIS 


^ENNis is becoming more and 
more popular among child¬ 
ren at school. The Lawn Tennis 
Association made this clear in its 
annual report a few months ago; 
and it is borne out by the Central 
Council of Physical Recreation 
who recently carried out an investi¬ 
gation among 5,000 boys and girls 


leaving, secondary modern schools 
in the Eastern region. 

The results show that the big¬ 
gest proportion named tennis as 
their favourite game, and 65 per 
cent, indicated that they would 
like to carry on playing w'hen they 
left school. 


since 1951, although they have 
drawn three times. 

Bobby Charlton, the fair-haired 
Manchester United left-winger, 
has a remarkable record against 
Scotland. He has scored in each 
of the last three games, although 
playing in three different positions 
-inside-right, centre-forward, and 
outside-left. 

i^laster of Sport 
at twelve 

X'velvc years old and already a 
Master of Sport. That is the 
proud record of Laime Balaisite, 
a Russian table tennis player. She 
is the youngest person ever to wan 
this award. 

Laime is ranked No. 5' in 
Russia, and already she has taken 
part in international tournaments 
in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, ^and 
the U.S.S.R. 

She took up the game at 
eight, and since then she has prac¬ 
tised two hours a day, four days 
a week under the eye of her 
mother, a former champion. 



Au -round alfie 

a 



TWO NAMES FOR YOUR 
ATHLETICS DIARY 


Make a note of the name Bruce 
Kidd—you are likely to hear 
it a lot in the next few years. 
This 17-year-old Toronto athlete 
has won many senior races and 
is already being spoken of as a 
likely winner of the 1964 Olympic 
Games 5,000 or 10,000 metres 
events. 

His present times are compar¬ 
able with those of Herb Elliott’s 
at a similar age. and experts who 
have seen him in action predict 
a brilliant future. 

At the moment Bruce gets up 
at 5 o'clock in the morning to do 
a newspaper round, but he still 


manages to get in a ten-mile 
training run every day. He is 
shortly going to study in the 
United States. 

Another runner who is expected 
to make the headlines even sooner 
—possibly in next year’s Euro¬ 
pean Games—^is Victor Shishkov, 
a 22-year-old Muscovite. 

Victor recently broke the Soviet 
indoor records at both 1,500 and 
5,000 metres—particularly impres¬ 
sive performances for they were 
achieved during the'Winter (when 
an athlete is naturally not in full 
training) on a track w'ith sharp 
bends. . 


THREE SWIMMERS OF PROMISE 



Ann Rumble (nearest camera). Carolyn Burrage. and Carolyn 
Stephen have all won medals in Surrey talent competitions 
recently- Only 13 years old, they are considered the most 
promising youngsters In the Junior advanced class/of Croydon 
Ladies Swimming Club. 


tx 


In any langauge. 'Plasticine * means the 

' world famous modelling material. To 
be certain of getting the genuine article, 
always ask for 'Plasticine’ by name. 

Available in 17 artistic colours and in 
a wide range of attractive modelling 
outfits 

'Plusti^ne' 

Reg’d Trade Mark - 

So/e Manufacturers 

HARBUn»S PLASTICINE LTD. Bathampton • Bath • Somerset 



{modelled in 
• Plasticine) 




for six months. Canada^ fil'St OarforiTmontiis 
Fcv^eration of Hhodesia and ^Tyasaland, Messrs. Kingstoas, Ltd. l&th April, 1931. 


Ar tx Aoroaa, except uanada 

a dotclij L.d., bouth Africa, Central iS’ewi Agency, Ltd. 

S.L. 











































